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A PHOENICIAN BOWL IN THE METKOPOLITAN 
MUSEUM. 

[Plate III.] 



Of the celebrated treasures from Kourion, discovered by General 
L. P. di Cesnola, a silver patera with a most elaborate design has 
remained unpublished. It measures six inches in diameter across 
the top and an inch and a half in depth, and is so fractured, bent 
and corroded that the design can be made out with great difficulty. 
Wishing to feel sure whether the material were silver throughout or 
merely silver-lined I took the bowl to the chemical laboratory, where 
my friend Dr. McCay examined it and discovered that the entire bowl 
had been transmuted into chloride of silver. This I am told might 
have been caused by the action of the soil in the damp vault, in which 
it had been buried for so many centuries. 1 Having secured the ser- 
vices of a skilful draughtsman, and being present myself to supervise 
his work, I endeavored to obtain a reproduction of the patera, but 
without satisfactory result. The present drawing was secured in the 
following manner. 

I first cleaned the bowl as carefully as possible and brought out the 
design by the use of white lead ; then traced it in separate segments 
with an etching needle on a sheet of gelatine, and afterwards put these 
segments together. This method has the disadvantage of enlarging 
the outer zones, without proportionally enlarging the design. But 
though the figures are placed slightly too far apart, they are other- 
wise more accurate reproductions of the original than is likely to be 
obtained by free-hand drawing. 

The design consists of a central medallion, around which are four 
concentric figured zones. The central medallion, as is frequently the 
case with Cypriote paterae, is occupied not with geometric but with 
figured decoration. Here we recognize the goddess Isis suckling 
Horus in the midst of lotus flowers. The composition is well known 
in Egyptian design and is here borrowed with slight changes in cos- 

1 Cesnola, Oyprm, ch. xi. 
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20 ALLAN MARQ UAND. 

tume, which give evidence of Assyrian influence. The lotus flowers 
forming almost a circle are drawn in essentially similar style to those 
upon Theban monuments, 2 but we may observe that the closed lotus 
buds between the open flowers have disappeared. This composition 
was well fitted for the central decoration of Phoenician bowls. It is 
found in modified form in green glazed terracotta bowls from near 
Idalion 3 and in a silver bowl from Caere. 4 As it filled nearly the en- 
tire space of the medallion, the exergue is here very small. There 
is no room for a separate composition as in the famous Palestrina 
patera, nor is the space left vacant as in the Louvre patera from Ida- 
lion, 5 but is filled by a single line of reversed lotus flowers. It is 
interesting to find this composition upon a bowl from Palestrina, and 
to note that this is only one of a number of correspondences in de- 
sign between the Palestrina and Cypriote paterae. 6 

The first or smallest zone joins the central medallion so closely as 
to appear to be included within it. But if we examine the design 
carefully we find it separated from the central composition by a 
double-banked lotus border of the same kind as that which separates 
it from the zone above. The nearest analogue we can find to this 
form of lotus border is that which encloses the outermost zone upon 
the silver patera from Amathous, 7 where, if we may trust the draw- 
ing, it appears inverted and has lost almost every trace of its origin. 
Even upon this patera from Kourion it seems to have been traced 
with a careless hand. But its method of construction is interesting. 
It consists of a series of crossed lines, the upward angles of which are 
filled in with radiating lines surmounted by a crown of dots. It is not 
difficult to restore the design. 



The subject within this zone is of a pastoral character. Here is a 
keeper with his horses : some are walking, others grazing ; in one 
case a colt seems to startle its mother, in another the mother horse 

2 Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians, n, figs. 361, 365, 366. 

3 Cesnola, Cyprus, p. 102. 

*Peebot and Chipiez, Hist, de VArt, xn, fig. 553 from Grieei, Cere antica, pis. 
VIII, IX. 

5 Mas. Nap., in, pi. xi ; Perrot and Chipiez, hi, fig. 546. 

6 Mem. ined., x, pi. 32. ' Cesnola, Cyprus, pi. xrx. 
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turns fondly around to its suckling colt. No portion of this subject 
is wholly new to us. Horses marching and horses grazing, even the 
cow turning to fondle its sucking calf are familiar subjects, 8 but here 
they are fused into one picture, in harmony with the central theme. 
In the medallion it is a goddess who nourishes her son ; in this pic- 
ture the animal world is brought into sympathetic relation. The 
figured representation is also arranged with reference to the central 
medallion, and is broken into two segments. On one side are found 
the groups of horses and colts, on the other, horses in single file. The 
significance of this zone may be that the individual whom we call the 
hero of the patera was well known as the owner of many horses. The 
second zone is not so easily recovered. Here is represented a series 
of men reclining on couches, a seated woman, two attendants and a 
contest of a man with a lion. What the significance of this zone may 
be is equally puzzling. Is the seated woman, who holds a large object 
(pomegranate ?) in her hand, a goddess ? This seems hardly probable, 
since she occupies such an unimportant position in the picture. Nor 
are the men to be interpreted as gods, since this is not the Phoenician 
method of representing divinities. This is not therefore a Phoenician 
leetistemiurn in honor of the gods, but a funeral banquet in honor of a 
departed friend. The figure reclining with raised knee is similar in 
subject to the figures upon Etruscan funerary urns and upon rock-cut 
tombs at Myra 9 in Lykia. The group described as a man fighting a 
lion is not perfectly clear in outline and if accepted as such seems to 
admit a disturbing element to the otherwise peaceful theme. There 
seems however to be little doubt that the group has been correctly de- 
scribed, for we find it frequently upon Phoenician gems 10 and sometimes 
the man has the same uplifted knee. 11 Nor was it to the Asiatic mind 
out of harmony with funerary associations, for we find it carved upon 
a Xanthian tomb. 12 Possibly the artist, by this reference to Isdubar 
overcoming the lion, intended to symbolize the courage of the deceased 
or his escape from great danger. From a decorative point of view we 
may observe that the zone is not divided into two contrasting segments, 

8 Cesnola, Cyprus, p. 329 and on a scarab, ibid., pi. xxvi ; ef. Schliemann, My- 
kenai, fig. 175. 

9 Texieb,^1s. Min., m, pis. 224, 225, 230. 

10 Cesnola, Cyprus, pi. xxxiv, 3, xxxvi, 3. 

11 Men ant, La Qlyptique Orientate, figs. 265, 266. 

12 Perbot and Chipiez, v, fig. 278. 
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but appears as a continuous frieze or perhaps as roughly divided 
into three segments, without reference to the division of the zone 
below it. 

The design on the third zone is still more injured, but it seems to 
represent worship and sacrifices. In the position of honor is a man 
upon a couch. Behind him are two attendants with bowls. Approach- 
ing him are three similar figures and a fourth with a stag(?) over his 
shoulder. The lotus plants suggest a ceremonial in honor of the dead, 
which here consisted of offerings of wine and animal sacrifice. To the 
right there seems to be a man seated (?), then a man holding a bowl or 
patera. Before him are two lotus plants, which are not substitutes for 
the Tree of Life, 13 but hold a subordinate position in the composition and 
are as in the preceding composition mere determinatives of funerary 
significance. The object of adoration is almost wholly obliterated. 
It was perhaps a seated figure, behind whom a worshipper appears in 
abject adoration. The next composition seems to consist of a reclin- 
ing and a seated man facing each other before an altar. Then follow 
two worshippers, one in front and one behind, both adoring a seated 
figure. The next group is a longer one. We see here a woman seated 
before an altar. Behind her are two men ; one bears an animal, the 
other holds a staff; in front are two men in adoration. Beyond them 
are a man dragging a refractory donkey and a man carrying a goat. If 
we interpret the seated figure in the preceding zone as a woman and 
not a goddess, the same reasons compel us to see in this individual no 
more important personage than the wife of the man who enjoys the 
position of honor. Adoration will be paid her and sacrifices offered 
in her behalf, even her useful donkey will be compelled to follow her : 
is not this the significance the artist intended to portray? 

As we have interpreted this zone, no geometrical symmetry is ob- 
served in balancing the successive compositions. The two scenes in 
which the hero and his wife are concerned occupy more than half the 
zone. The remainder consists of three minor compositions, which 
merely echoed the same thought, or honor other members of the hero's 
family. The upper limit of this zone is an ornamental band, which 
presents the appearance of a series of quatrefoils. It was hastily 
engraved, the adjoining horizontal petals frequently, but not always, 
being united. 

13 Cf. Phoenician ivories in Lajard, Monuments of Nineveh, 1st series, pi. 88. 
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The fourth or outermost zone represents the hero and his wife upon 
a couch on wheels starting forth from the town ; in front of them is an 
ordinary chariot, and leading the procession a mounted horseman. The 
object of the excursion is apparently to reach a sacred grove outside the 
city. Here the hero and his wife pay homage to the gods. The re- 
mainder of the zone represents the return of the same party, headed 
by musicians. The town is represented by three towers with interven- 
ing walls. As on the Amathous patera 14 the heads above the wall 
indicate the population behind them. The character of the country 
drive is indicated by the tree outside the town. The couch upon wheels 
is a form of vehicle of unusual occurrence. 15 It is much longer and 
quite different in form from the ordinary war-chariot. It would seem 
to have been used in the present instance as a carriage of a woman of 
rank, but on an Etruscan vase from Orvieto 16 a man is transported upon 
a similar vehicle on the long journey to the lower regions. The grove 
here indicated was perhaps that of Apollo, 17 who had several seats of 
worship in the neighborhood of Kourion. The trees composing the 
grove seem to be the date palm, which was elsewhere associated with 
the worship of Apollo, and as its name <f>oivii; implies was especially 
valued in Phoenician settlements. 18 The mode of representing the tree 
is essentially Egyptian. 19 "Within the grove, the hero's wife appears 
seated before an altar, while he is standing. The religious exercise 
performed, the hero and his wife return to the town. They are met 
and accompanied in their return by a band of musicians. The central 
figure carries the lyre, and we may presume from analogous represen- 
tations on the archaic paterae from Idalion 20 and Kourion 21 that the 
man in front carried a double flute and the man behind a tambourine. 

Our general interpretation of this patera implies that it is a pious 
offering for the soul of a departed one and for his family. The design 
should be read in the light of Egyptian figured design and inscriptions. 
As the inscription upon the libation vase of Osor-ur, 22 so our central 
medallion would address the deceased, " The Resident of the West hath 
established thy person among the sages of the divine lower region ; he 

" Cesnola, Cyprus, pi. xix. « Ibid., p. 247. 

16 Mon. ined., xi, pis. 4, 5. " See Engel, Kypros, II, p. 668. 

18 See Hehst, Kulturpflanzen und Hausthiere, pp. 216-228. 

19 Of. Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, I, fig. 151. 
""Cesnola, Cyprus, p. 77. 

a A. J. A, iv, pi. vii. 2S Records of the Past, vol. xn, p. 79. 
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giveth stability to thy body among those who repose and causeth thy 
soul not to distance itself from thee. Isis, divine mother, offereth thee 
her breast, and thou hast by her the abundance of life." The suc- 
cessive zones of ornament may be considered, according to Egyptian 
formulas, as prayers that the departed may receive all manner of good 
things. As upon the stele of Iritisen a we read an inscribed prayer to 
Osiris that he may give a " funereal meal of bread and liquor, thousands 
of loaves, liquors, oxen, geese, all good and pure things, to the pious 
Iritisen and to his pious wife Hapu, who loves him," so here we read 
similar prayers for the hero and his wife. And upon the final zone 
we seem to read praises of the piety of the hero similar to the inscrip- 
tion of Iritisen, " I know the mystery of the divine Word, the ordi- 
nances of the religious feasts, every rite of which they are fraught, I 
never strayed from them." 

Allan Maequand. 
Princeton University. 



i% Records of the Past, vol. x, p. 3. 
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